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Harvest-time in New England 


CONSUMERS BUY WITH RESTRAINT 
AND SAVINGS INCREASE 


OVER-ALL CONSUMER BUYING in New England continued 
at a high level in 1951 even though it did not keep pace, 
in accord with nationwide experience, with the esti- 
mated increase in personal income after taxes for the 
nation. A series of articles in this Review will discuss 
the relative importance of credit among selected types 
of retail sales, food prices, vacation expenditures, 
housing, automobile sales, and recent developments 
in consumer prices. They will present the background 
and selected results of consumer spending in New 
England thus far in 1951. 

Despite cautious consumer buying patterns since 
early this year in the face of rising incomes after taxes, 
and a sharp increase in the rate of saving, year-to-year 
sales comparisons were not too unfavorable in 1951. 
For example, department store dollar sales in New 
{ngland during the first 10 months were 2.6 per cent 
higher in 1951 than in 1950. 


Gatns in Durable-Goods Centers 

Department store sales by cities and states are also 
evidence of accelerated consumer spending in centers 
which have a concentration of plants producing ma- 
chine tools, aircraft and parts, machinery, and other 
durable goods. Sales records in textile centers such as 
Lowell-Lawrence for the first 10 months slipped behind 
comparative sales last year and held about even in New 
Bedford and Providence, but sales in durable-goods 
centers such as Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), and 
New Haven recorded gains of from four to six per cent. 
Connecticut and Vermont, with the largest relative 
concentration of durable-goods manufacturing em- 
ployment among New England states, led the list of 
states with gains in department store sales. 

Weakness in sales of homefurnishings has dampened 
the increase in total sales this year. The effect of 
lagging refrigerator, television, washing machine, and 
other consumer durable-goods sales on total department 
store sales appears vividly in an accompanying chart. 
Sales in the principal soft-goods departments consist- 
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ently ran ahead of those last year, but the decline of 
almost eight per cent in homefurnishings, which ac- 
counted for slightly over one-fifth of total sales, reduced 
the increase in grand total sales. 

Relaxation of Regulation W terms at the end of July 
probably contributed only slightly to an upturn in 
consumer buying of appliances, furniture, and television 
sets. Stores with a predominance of credit sales quickly 
lowered their terms, but many stores held the line 
close to previous requirements for as much as half of 
their sales. Sales of household appliances and television 
sets in New England department stores had already 
turned upward seasonally at lower levels in May, and 
furniture sales were rolling along fairly well prior to 
the change in terms. 

Scarcity of merchandise did not hold back the growth 
in sales. Individuals with an urge to spend have had a 
good selection of merchandise from which to pick what 
they wanted to buy in 1951. Availability of merchandise 
in retail stores probably helped to convince customers 
that there was no urgent need to buy in advance of 
their current needs. 

Early in 1951 retail stores had relied optimistically 
on what they expected consumers to do, but by the 
middle of the year they had trimmed back their forward 
commitments in line with actual performance. By 
September outstanding merchandise orders of down- 
town Boston department and apparel stores had de- 
clined below their corresponding level in 1949. Inven- 
tories were still about 10 per cent higher than their 
quickly built-up level in September a year ago, but 
increased less than seasonally expected this fall. Stores 
began to solicit consumer patronage by promotions and 
longer store hours in order to stimulate sales during 
October. Satisfactory performance of basement sales 
was the tip-off on consumer buying habits. 

Charge accounts outstanding from June to September 
at New England department stores were slightly higher 
in 1951 than in 1950. Despite increasing attention 
devoted to reminding customers of their unpaid bal- 
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ances, the percentages of accounts outstanding collected 
during August and September slipped below their levels 
in corresponding months last year. But collections on 
instalment accounts were higher percentages of out- 
standings from March through September this year, a 
partial result of requiring repayments in a shorter 
period. Instalment accounts outstanding stopped their 
decline in New England department stores in August 
and began to rise in September because of seasonal pur- 
chases and probably because of easier Regulation W 
terms. Cash purchases from June to September were a 
larger percentage of total New England department 
store sales in 1951 than in 1950, but were of lesser 
importance than in 1949. 

Stores in New England are approaching the all- 
important Christmas season with some trepidation. 
Sales in September and October this year gave them 
little encouragement for surpassing last year’s record 
Christmas season business, but the pickup in November 
spread some pre-Xmas season cheer. They watched 
buying habits and the trend of savings very carefully. 
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During the early months of 1951 another upsurge of 
consumer buying restrained the increase in the various 
kinds of personal savings. New England and national 
data, however, indicated an unusually high rate of 
personal saving in the second and third quarters of 1951. 

Recent developments in New England illustrate the 
growth in personal savings. Deposits in mutual savings 
banks increased by 1.5 per cent between January and 
June 1951 and have increased since June. Deposits in 
savings and loan associations and cooperative banks 
rose by more than five per cent during the first ten 
months of 1951. In spite of a high rate of redemptions 
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of Series E savings bonds, their outstanding value con- 
tinued to increase throughout the year. 

During 1950 New Englanders increased their accumu- 
lated personal savings in liquid forms by an estimated 
$500 million and brought the total to more than $17 
billion. The increase of three per cent in New England 
failed to equal the increase of almost five per cent, over 
$8 billion, for the entire country. 

Most forms of personal liquid savings on a per capita 
basis at the end of 1950 in New England, however, were 
still far ahead of those in the nation. The average hold- 
ing per person was $1,826 in New England and $1,228 
in the United States. 

Mutual savings banks retained their group position 
as the largest single institutional holder of personal 
savings in New England on December 31, 1950. Per 
capita deposits were $592, slightly over 30 per cent of 
the total. The percentage increase in 1950, however, 
was the smallest of those recorded among the selected 
types of savings. 

United States savings honds were in second position 
among types of personal savings in New England with 
a per capita ownership of $476. Life insurance equities 
of $418 per capita in New England followed closely in 
third place. Both of these types of savings were relative- 
ly more important in the United States, but per capita 
holdings were higher in New England. 

Private share capital of savings and loan associations 
and cooperative banks has attracted an increasing por- 
tion of personal savings in recent years and recorded 
the largest percentage gain in 1950. Nevertheless, per 
capita holdings at the end of 1950 were only $129 in 
New England, as shown in an accompanying chart. 

Both time deposits in commercial banks and postal 
savings accounts declined in New England during 1950. 
Higher interest rates at mutual savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, and cooperative banks as well as 
historical preference for cooperative and mutual savings 
groups probably helped to cause the declines. 

The growth in these selected types of savings despite 
sporadic upward surges in consumer buying and alter- 
native uses for funds indicated that personal savings 
in liquid forms continued in favor with the New 
Englander. 
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A ROUNDUP of Food Prospects 


THE AVERAGE FAMILY spends 35 per cent of its income 
for food. Businessmen watch food prices carefully be- 
cause changes in the cost of living have assumed in- 
creased importance in the adjustment of wages and 
salaries in recent years. 

There will be slightly more food available per person 
during 1952 than in 1951, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. But retail food prices may 
average slightly higher than in 1951. 

No strong upward pressure on food prices is expected 
unless the international situation worsens and another 
wave of scare buying occurs. Demand will probably 
continue at a high level if consumer incomes are higher 
in 1952 than in 1951 as now appears likely. Nevertheless, 
the rapid build-up of industrial productive capacity, the 
substantial inventories of consumer goods, and the 
near-record farm output this year, as well as the large 
farm production anticipated in 1952, should moderate 
any upward pressure on food prices. Price controls on 
some items, wage controls, and increased taxes will also 
be deterrents to an upward swing in retail food prices. 

The American consumer can look on 1951 as a year in 
which he ate well. About 1946 the quality of diet for the 
average American reached its peak. The downward 
trend in available high-vitamin foods, which began 
after 1946, reversed itself in 1950. Although the quality 
of the American diet in 1951 will not be so high as it 
was, it will be well above the prewar (1935-39) average 
level. Per capita supplies of most protective foods 
probably will average slightly higher in 1952 than in 
1951, but will not reach the high level of 1946. 

Marketings of livestock will be seasonally high during 
the remainder of 1951, principally because of larger 
pork production. In recent weeks, beef slaughter has 
also increased. Meat consumption per capita will prob- 
ably be higher than during the corresponding period 
in 1950. The retail prices of beef, veal, and lamb are not 
expected to change much from present levels, but pork 
prices have already declined in response to increased 
supplies on the market. 


More Meat to Eat 


If past relationships reappear, larger supplies of beef 
and veal are in prospect next year. The number of cattle 
and calves on farms is expected to reach a new high by 
the beginning of 1952, and to increase further during 
the year. This will mean more beef and veal if a larger 
portion of the offspring from these larger breeding 
herds is slaughtered and sent to market. 

Poultry and eggs have been plentiful throughout 1951 
and are being consumed at record or near-record rates. 
If the present rate of egg consumption continues, civil- 
ians may establish a new record of 406 eggs per person 
in 1951. The current rate of consumption is slightly 
higher than the 394 eggs consumed per capita last year 
and 30 per cent above the 1941 rate. Retail egg prices 
have been higher throughout 1951 than in 1950 and are 
expected to remain near present levels during 1952. 
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Per capita consumption of chickens and broilers dur- 
ing 1951 is estimated at 29.7 pounds, a level which 
approaches the 1943 record of 30.5 pounds. It is almost 
12 pounds more than the prewar (1935-39) average. Per 
capita consumption of turkeys in 1951 hit an all-time 
record of 5.5 pounds in comparison with 3.8 pounds in 
1939. The increase in poultry meat consumption since 
before the war and especially in the past five years is 
primarily a result of the high price of red meats and 
improved poultry production and marketing methods. 
Retail prices of chickens may be lower during the rest 
of 1951 and the first part of 1952 than in the corre- 
sponding periods of previous years, and it is anticipated 
that turkey prices will be slightly higher. 

Fresh fruit supplies for this winter are about the 
same as last year. Canned fruit available to civilians 
will be almost as large on a per capita basis this year 
as last. The 1951 pack is larger than the 1950 pack, but 
most of the increase will probably be purchased by 
the military. 

During the winter months, assuming normal weather, 
production of southern grown truck crops for the com- 
mercial market probably will be substantially larger 
than last year when adverse weather reduced the 
volume of fresh vegetables on the market. Inventories 
of commercial canned and frozen vegetables are con- 
siderably larger at this time than they were a year ago 
and generally are in line with anticipated demand. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War retail food 
prices have risen 12 per cent. With higher incomes and 
more women leaving their homes for jobs in industry, 
consumers are demanding that the food they purchase 
be nearer the ready-to-serve stage than was true before 
World War II. While some of these services reduce 
waste and save selling costs in the retail store, many of 
them add to the price of food. Fifty per cent of the 
retail price represents marketing costs, including those 
of transportation, labor, consumer packages and waste, 
that arise after the product leaves the farm. 
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Consumer Instalment Creditin N. E. 


Analysis of Regulation W Regist: 
Tue Feperat Reserve Boarp reimposed Regulation 
W in September 1950 to curtail excessive growth of con- 
sumer instalment credit as a part of its general program 
to restrain inflation. Every financial and mercantile 
business extending instalment credit for the purchase 
of articles listed in the Regulation, or purchasing, dis- 
counting, or lending on obligations subject to the 
Regulation had to register with the Federal Reserve 
Bank in the district where its main office was located. 
Over 10,000 business firms from all parts of New Eng- 
land except Fairfield County, Connecticut, filed regis- 


tration statements with the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Boston. They reported that they held nearly $600 
million in consumer instalment credit at the end of 
September 1950. Financial agencies held 79 per cent of 
the total and retailers who sell listed articles on the 
instalment plan accounted for the other 21 per cent. 


Lenders 


The figures for registrants in this district exclude the 
consumer instalment credit extended by New England 
branch offices of lenders which have registered in other 
districts. The relative importance of different 
lenders would vary substantially if we could in- 
clude the large New England business of sales 
finance companies and small loan companies with 
home offices in other districts. 

Among the 2,651 financial organizations which regis- 
tered in New England, commercial banks and trust 
companies held almost three-fifths of this group’s share 
of consumer instalment credit. State-licensed small loan 
companies were the second largest holders among 
lenders, and were responsible for nearly one-sixth of the 
charge total. Credit unions and sales finance companies 
each accounted for about ten per cent of all instalment 
credit held by financial businesses. Other lenders were 
of relatively minor importance in the over-all picture, 
although some did substantial amounts of business 
in certain types of consumer instalment credit. 

Types of credit: Personal instalment cash loans, 
with their individualized qualities, were the most im- 
portant type of consumer instalment credit held by 
New England financial agencies, as shown by an accom- 
panying chart. They accounted for nearly two-fifths of 
the total, in contrast with the 11.5 per cent share of 
home repair and modernization credit. Automobile 
credit was the second most important classification. 
Slightly more than half of it came from dealers, while 
four-fifths of other retail instalment credit originated 
with retailers. 

Automobile instalment credit outstanding of local 
lenders on September 30, 1950 was principally in the 
portfolios of commercial banks and sales finance com- 
panies. Commercial banks held about two-thirds and 
sales finance companies owned one-fifth of the total. 
Other financial institutions had only negligible amounts. 
Commercial banks purchased just over half and sales 
finance companies nearly all of their holdings. 
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The ownership distribution of non-automotive retail 
instalment paper among New England lenders corre- 
sponded roughly to the pattern of automobile instal- 
ment credit, but commercial banks dominated this field 
to an even greater extent. They had 81 per cent of the 
total. They bought most of this paper from retailers. 
Direct loans constituted only one-sixth of their non- 
automobile retail instalment credit. 

While commercial banks also held a slightly larger 
dollar amount of personal instalment cash loans than 
any other type of lender, small loan companies and 
credit unions were important. Small loan companies 
with home offices in this district had one-third of these 
loans, and credit unions one-fifth. Although financial 
businesses such as industrial banks, industrial loan 
companies, real estate brokers, mortgage companies and 
miscellaneous lenders were not of very great importance 
in the total, personal instalment loans constituted their 
major type of consumer credit. Most personal instal- 
ment loans were made directly to the borrowers, al- 
though small loan companies and miscellaneous lenders 
acquired nearly one-fourth of their personal instalment 
credit from other lenders. 

The relative importance of New England lenders 
appears in Table I. The table also presents the percent- 
age importance of different types of outstanding direct 
instalment loans and purchased instalment paper to 
registered financial businesses. 

Direct loans: Commercial banks made slightly more 
direct instalment loans than all other New England 
lenders combined. Small loan companies and credit 
unions accounted for most of the remainder. They each 
made about one-sixth of the total. While industrial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations were more active in the direct loan field 
than in purchasing paper originating from other sources, 
the volume of direct loans extended by each represented 
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only between 2.5 and three per cent of the total. 

Financial businesses extended instalment credit 
directly to borrowers mainly in the form of personal 
instalment loans and loans for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. Personal instalment loans contributed 58 per 
cent of the total volume of direct loans, and automobile 
instalment credit 28 per cent. 

Purchased paper: Commercial banks, because of the 
absence of figures for national sales finance companies, 
dominated the purchased paper field more than they did 
the field of direct loans. They held purchased instal- 
ment loan contracts which represented seven-tenths of 
the total amount of purchased paper held by all lending 
agencies. But local sales finance companies also bulked 
large in the purchased paper sphere, holding nearly one- 
fifth of the total volume. The only other type of lender 
with more than negligible amounts of purchased paper 
was the small loan group with nine per cent. 

Three-fourths of the purchased paper held by lenders 
originated as retail instalment sales credit. More of the 
sales credit came from the financing of automobiles than 
from retail instalment sales of other listed articles. 
Most of the remaining purchased paper came from 
repair and modernization loans, the greater part being 
insured by the FHA. Personal instalment cash loans 
were the source of eight per cent of the total volume of 
purchased paper. 


fustalment Sellers 


Registration statements were received from 7,410 
New England retailers who made instalment sales sub- 
ject to Regulation W. Chain stores with home offices 
in other districts did not register in the Boston district. 
Consequently, this analysis does not include their 
figures. New England registrants had total sales of over 
two and a quarter billion dollars in the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1950. Cash sales made up 41 per 
cent of their total sales, instalment sales 32 per cent, 
and charge account sales 27 per cent. The sellers held 
$231 million in receivables at the end of September 
1950, divided into $122 million of instalment receivables 
and $109 million of charge account receivables. The 


instalment receivables represented 17 per cent of total 
instalment sales for the preceding twelve months and 
the charge account receivables owned equaled 18 per 
cent of charge account sales. 

Automobile dealers constituted the most important 
group of retail sellers. They made almost half of the 
total sales reported by registrants, a reflection of their 
large number — three-eighths of all seller registrants — 
as well as the high unit value of automobile sales. Auto- 
mobile dealers extend instalment credit more generally 
than do most retailers. Department and general store 
registrants were only the sixth largest group in terms of 
number of registrants, but they were the second most 
important group from the standpoint of total sales. 
Their sales represented almost 23 per cent of the total 
reported sales. Other important retailers were sellers of 
furniture and house furnishings with one-twelfth of 
total sales. Household appliance and television stores, 
as well as contractors in heating and plumbing equip- 
ment, each had sales which amounted to about five 
per cent of total sales reported by registrants. While 
other types of merchants were important in certain 
areas of instalment sale credit, none of them accounted 
for more than three per cent of the total sales reported 
by retail establishments. 

Instalment sales: Automobile dealers dominated 
the instalment sales field with 56 per cent of the total. 
Retailers of furniture and household furnishings ac- 
counted for one-sixth of all instalment sales, and house- 
hold appliance and television dealers for one-twelfth. 
Other important instalment sellers were jewelry stores 
and retail outlets of electric and gas utilities. Instalment 
sales of these sellers made up only about five per cent of 
total instalment sales, but this was about twice their 
proportion of total sales. Department stores accounted 
for about one-eighth of all instalment sales, but Table 
II shows the lesser importance of instalment sales in 
their total business. 

Jewelry stores relied upon instalment sales to a 
greater extent than any of the other retailers. Time 
payments sales accounted for almost three-fourths of 
their total sales. Instalment sales represented between 
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1 Figures may not always agree with those reported for District | in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for October 1951 because of an increase in the number of 


registrants. 
2 Less than one percent. 
3 Includes building and loan associations and cooperative banks. 


4 Includes non-state-licensed small loan companies, real estate brokers, holding and investment companies, life insurance companies, mortgage companies, and 


miscellaneous financial businesses. 
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50 and 60 per cent of total sales of furniture and house- 
furnishings stores, public service companies, and ap- 
pliance and television dealers. Automobile dealers made 
three-eighths of their sales on the instalment plan. In- 
stalment sales constituted only about one-eighth of the 
total sales volume of department and general stores, 
farm implement dealers, and merchants selling hard- 
ware and automobile accessories. 

Down payments and trade-in allowances averaged 
one-third of total instalment sales for all types of re- 
tailers. The high level of down payments among auto- 
mobile dealers boosted the average. Down payments 
and trade-in allowances represented 46 per cent of in- 
stalment sales of automobile dealers and 30 per cent for 
farm implement dealers. Down payments averaged 
between 13 and 18 per cent of instalment sales among 
the other major types of retail establishments, except 
for department stores, where they accounted for only 
10.5 per cent of sales made on the instalment plan. 

The reporting retailers sold a little more than two- 
fifths of the instalment paper they created. While auto- 
mobile dealers sold the greatest amount of instalment 
paper in absolute terms, accounting for seven-tenths of 
all instalment paper sold, it represented only one-half 
of their instalment sales. Dealers in heating and plumb- 
ing equipment sold 70 per cent of the instalment paper 
they originated, farm implement dealers 57 per cent, 
and retailers of household appliances and television sets 
56 per cent. Other types of retailers apparently found 
it profitable to do their own instalment financing, be- 
cause they retained most of their instalment paper. 

Furniture and house-furnishings stores held more 
instalment receivables than any other type of seller on 
September 30, 1950. The instalment receivables they 
owned represented 46 per cent of their yearly instalment 
sales. Retail outlets of the electric and gas utilities and 
jewelry stores held a greater amount of instalment 
receivables in relation to their annual instalment sales, 
however, 56 per cent and 49 per cent, respectively. De- 
partment and general stores also owned substantial 
amounts of instalment receivables. They equaled three- 
eighths of their instalment sales for the preceding twelve 
months. At the other end of the scale, instalment 
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receivables held by automobile dealers amounted to 
only three per cent of their yearly instalment sales. 

Automobile dealers made 57 per cent of the total 
cash sales reported by retail registrants. Of course many 
of the transactions which they reported as cash sales 
were financed by loans made to the buyers by financial 
agencies. One-fourth of the cash sales of registrants 
were made at department and general stores. No other 
type of retailer accounted for over four per cent of total 
cash sales. 

Charge account sales: Registering retail sellers re- 
ported total charge account sales of $604 million for the 
twelve months preceding September 30, 1950. This 
figure does not include all charge account sales, because 
many nonfinancial businesses which extend a large 
amount of open account credit, such as grocery stores 
and most apparel stores, did not register. 

Department stores made more charge account sales 
than any other type of registrant. Their charge sales 
represented one-third of the total volume of this type 
of sale. Charge account sales were most important for 
fuel, oil, and ice dealers, farm implement stores, and 
dealers in heating and plumbing equipment. They were 
least important to jewelry stores, as Table IT indicates. 

The registering retailers had $108 million of charge 
account receivables outstanding at the end of September 
1950. Department stores held about one-third of these 
receivables, automobile dealers almost one-fifth, and 
contractors or dealers in plumbing and heating equip- 
ment about one-tenth. 

Sellers of furniture, household appliances and _tele- 
vision sets and jewelry reported the highest ratios of 
charge account receivables to charge account sales. On 
September 30, 1950, furniture and household-furnish- 
ings stores held charge account receivables equal to one- 
fourth of their charge sales for the preceding twelve 
months. The ratio of charge account receivables owned 
to charge account sales was 23 per cent for jewelry 
stores and appliance shops. The ratio was between 15 
and 20 per cent for all other major types of retailers 
except automobile dealers and sellers of fuel and ice, 
who held charge account receivables equal to slightly 
less than 15 per cent of charge sales. 
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Dealers and contractors? .......eeeeeeesseecs 678 | 113 17 64 19 13 13 87 
Hardware and automotive accessory stores? .... | 44) 69 12 44 44 8 26 74 
Electric and gas utility companies............. 126 | 34 53 38 9 13 82 18 
Fuel, ice, and oil dealers............000ee eee 93 27 7 75 18 3 9 91 
th L,Y Overy LET R Ee 144 22 73 5 22 8 97 3 
Farm implement dealers............000e0008 43 | 15 9 50 41 1 8 92 
LN PRA err rer rr ie pcr ce 245 72 2 S20 63 17 a 14 27 73_ 

MD LG re adachscans basen sstn ase ceees 7,410 $2,255 32% 27% 41% $231 53% 47% 























1 Figures will not always agree with those reported for District | in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for October 1951 because of an increase in the number of 


registrants. 


2 Includes dealers or contractors in heating, plumbing, and air conditioning equipment, or in construction and repair. 


3 Includes filling stations. 


4 Includes apparel stores, manufacturers, business supply dealers, music stores, and miscellaneous dealers and contractors. 
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AUTOMOBILES are in the category of consumers’ durable 
goods which have moved more slowly in 1951 than in 
1950, since the end of June. Despite the relaxation of 
credit controls last summer and cuts in the supply of 
new cars and trucks, automobile business in New Eng- 
land has failed to show much improvement this fall. 

A recent survey of dealers throughout New England 
revealed that new passenger cars were moving “slowly” 
to “normally.” Most dealers in high-priced models 
suffered from lack of cars, not buyers. Lower-priced 
popular cars were moving to customers with little or no 
delay, but dealers in other models frequently resorted 
to liberal trade-in allowances. Dealers cited high prices, 
credit restrictions, shortages of some models, and a 
traditional fall slackening of sales in anticipation of 
new models as the reason for the lack of booming 
business. Inventories of used cars were low-to-average 
in the six-state region. There was some pickup in sales 
of used cars this fall, but they were generally selling 
below ceiling prices. 

Sales of new passenger cars in Massachusetts during 
October were the smallest for any month this year, and 
about 37 per cent lower than in October 1950. Cumula- 
tive sales in 1951 fell about 11 per cent below the 
10-month total in 1950 but were still about 11 per cent 
above their comparable figure in 1949. 

New trucks sold better during October than in any 
month since last May. The upturn was generally at- 
tributed to an increase in defense production and the 
large size of harvests this fall. Nevertheless, sales of 
new trucks in Massachusetts this October were about 
25 per cent lower than in October 1950. The slump 
took the cumulative 10-month total for 1951 about 
17 per cent below the year-ago figure. 
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NeW ENGLAND continues to expand as a tourist mecca. 
Cabins and guest houses provided about 10,127,000 
over-night accommodations during July and August 
1951, a 21 per cent increase over last summer’s total 
and about 127 per cent above the 1946 level according 
to preliminary estimates. 

The touring vacationist probably scattered about 
$106 million throughout New England in July and 
August this year. Tourist lodging places received about 
$27 million of the total, or 24 per cent more receipts 
than last summer and 180 per cent more than in 1946. 
About $79 million went to restaurants, retail stores, 
amusements, filling stations, and others. 

New England is well situated for touring vacations. 
It is doubtful whether any other area has a more attrac- 
tive blend of temperate summer climate and varied 
tourist attractions. In a relatively small geographic area 
New England has an almost unlimited variety of historic 
sites, scenic mountains, lakes and beaches. The quality 
of its cabins has improved considerably since the war. 
Much of the space is new. This new space and expand- 
ing business have stimulated competitive improvement 
in existing places. 

New England can expect a continued expansion of its 
tourist business because of an increase in the number of 
paid vacations, accessibility for those living in large 
cities, and improved highways and lodging facilities. 
The only roadblocks to large increases of tourist business 
might be inadequate promotion, cessation of facilities 
improvement and expansion, or travel restrictions. 

Touring vacations account for only a relatively small 
segment of total New England vacation business. More 
than half of all vacationists visit friends and relatives 
or stay at summer homes. Vacation dollars left by these 
guests are extremely important for New England, but 
they are extremely difficult to measure. It is always 
amazing to us who live in New England, however, to find 
out how many friends and relatives we have when the 
summer sun bakes out the rest of the country. We who 
live in Massachusetts also realize how our beaches and 
lakes have been built up with summer cottages when 
we try to find public beaches for our day trips. 


is Resort Business Stabilizes 


Resort hotels used to monopolize vacation business 
in New England and still are an important segment. 
They provided an estimated 3,887,000 nights lodging 
to vacationists in July and August 1951. This was about 
the same guest occupancy as in 1950 but about four per 
cent below the level in 1946. Lack of new space and 
failure to modernize many of the older hotels have com- 
bined to stabilize the physical volume of hotel business 
at a time when vacation business is expanding. On a 
dollar basis, hotel receipts reflect the times. Hotel 
receipts from vacationists in July and August 1951 
were about five per cent above those in 1950 and 14 
per cent above those in 1946. 
1951 
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Price NEWS 


THE TREND OF PRICES this fall reflected an upturn in 
business activity which had less bounce than expected. 
Consumer nondurable-goods industries continued to 
curtail output in the face of large inventories and lack 
of orders, and rising defense activity could not push in- 
dustrial production back up to the levels of last spring. 

The 28-commodity index of spot primary market 
prices climbed steadily between mid-September and 
mid-October, gaining about 2.5 per cent. This sensitive 
daily index began to drift downward in mid-October, 
and was about 1.5 per cent lower in early November. 
Substantial declines in the quotations for hides and 
hogs were influential on the downward side, counter- 
acted largely by a sudden spurt in the price of raw 
cotton after the issuance of the November Government 
cotton crop report. 

The monthly index of primary market prices de- 
clined for the sixth consecutive month in September, 
but stood five per cent higher than a year ago. A rise 
in average wholesale prices during October was indicat- 
ed as the sample weekly index began to work upward. 

The average of consumers’ prices continued to march 
higher. In September the Boston index reached a level 
about six per cent higher than a year ago. The house- 
furnishings group chalked up the largest increase during 
the year. This component of the index advanced about 
10 per cent, and apparel was close behind. Both groups 
were influenced by the marked increase in the price of 
wool. The food component of the price index registered 
a seven per cent advance between September 1950 and 
September 1951. There were indications of another rise 
in the comprehensive index of consumers’ prices in 
Boston during October. 
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Price Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 
28 Basic 


Commodities 


Wholesale, 
All Commodities 


Consumers’, 
Boston* 


1951 | 
1950 | 


274.8 
276.9 


279.7 
277.6 


221.0 
206.6 


220.5 
210.4 


178.0 
168.4 


178.6 
168.2 





*Old Series. 
Source: Compiled from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data. 
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NEW HOMES 
AT HIGH LEVEL 


SOME BUILDERS expressed the fear a year ago that the 
restrictions on mortgage credit for new construction 
were too severe. Other observers thought that they 
would hold housing starts to the target of 800,000 to 
850,000 in the United States during 1951. A few set the 
figure at nearer one million. Who was right? 

The analysts who foresaw one million starts in 1951 
were evidently the most nearly correct. By the end of 
October builders had started 942,500 new dwelling 
units, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Housing starts during the first ten months of 1951 were 
22 per cent below starts during the same months of 
1950. If they continue at this rate during the fourth 
quarter, they will reach approximately 1.1 million starts 
during calendar year 1951. Relaxation of real estate 
credit restraints effective in September, the reactiva- 
tion of the Federal National Mortgage Association’s 
prior commitments program, chiefly in defense and 
disaster areas, a currently adequate though not over- 
abundant flow of component building materials, and an 
apparently still active urge to build houses point toward 
more than a million starts. 

Residential building permits issued in urban areas 
of New England provided for 19 per cent less dwelling 
units in the first eight months of 1951 than they did in 
the corresponding period of 1950, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Total valuation declined 
only eight per cent. The number of one- and two-family 
houses was down 30 per cent and total valuation was 
21 per cent lower. Permits for multiple-unit residential 
buildings, however, exceeded those in the same eight 
months of 1950 by 18 per cent in number of units and 
28 per cent in value. 

Permit data are of value as early indicators of 
general trends but are subject to some disadvantages. 
A permit may not evolve into a start for several months, 
if ever. The actual awarding of a contract to build is a 
more reliable measure. 

Contracts awarded for residential building in New 
England during the first 10 months of 1951 indicated 
that new dwelling units planned in 1951 were 23 per 
cent below those planned in 1950, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. But floor area decreased only 19 
per cent, and valuations only 16 per cent. Consequently, 
plans called for somewhat larger units this year and 
building costs were higher than their last year level. The 
average valuation of one- and two-family houses in New 
England, according to 1951 contract awards, was 
$10,300 per unit, $840 higher than the average per unit 
valuation last year. 

Plans for building one- and two-family houses in New 
England declined by four per cent in valuation between 
the first ten months of 1950 and 1951, less than plans 
for total residential building. Curtailment of over 50 
per cent in contracts for apartment house building 
accounted for most of the decline in total residential 
building planned in New England. 
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